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Passage up the Orinoco from Angustura to San Ferdi- 
nando. 
From Colonel Hippesley’s Narrative of a Voyage up that River. 


A’ sunset the fiecheras again approached the shore, and we 
landed to cook our suppers, and fix our hammocks for sleep. 
For this purpose a spot was selected, fires were lighted, and the 
sentries posted. One immense fire was kindled around a large tree, 
which was kept burning the whole night. In this manner we held off 
the wild beasts, with which these immense forests abound, and even 
the musquitos, a less formidable, but equally annoying enemy, were 
put hors de combat. After supper, and the sentries being relieved, 
the rest of the men and women assembled around the fire, and the 
early part of the night was spent in chat, songs, and tales, to which 
the officers frequently listened, and were as frequently amused. 

In the morning at daybre?k we again embarked, and continued 
our voyage with a fair wind up the river, which continued to present 
its meanderings, and its noble views of hills, valleys, and forests, 
There was no decrease of woodland; but the trees assumed more 
the appearance of timber. Some were of immense height aud mag- 
nitude. The feathered tribe were numerous, and of various kinds, 
from the carrion crow to the grand vulture. Amongst them was 
the black bustard, or country scavenger: these fly, hop, walk or 
perch, in groups from five to a hundred, and probably four or five of 
these groups will assemble near each other. They are as tame as 
barn door fowls, and never having been shot at or molested, they “are 
impudent, bold, and fearless. They are about the size of a hen 

Vor. 59, 51 
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turkey, and fly or take wing with much gravity and appearance of 
leisure, As they feed on.every kind of offal, dead carcases of animals, 
&c. they are considered as very useful in preventing the various 
maladies which would inevitably ensue from putrid flesh ang other 
noxious matters Tying about unburnt or unburied. Wild ducks and 
geese are seen flying in flocks above your head, and all the parrot 
tribe din you with screeching their wonder at the approach of man. 
Every kind of bird appeers in view, and the” plumage of the greater 
number fs beyond description beantiful. The nightingale salutes you 
with her song at night, anda sort of thrush bails the morn. The 
mocking bird too, diverts and astonishes the traveller, nor does the 
woodlar« less contribute to the melody around. The water fowl] are in 
prodigious multitudes. The pelican, flamingo, and several species 
of the crane, are always in sight, busily employed in. catching fish on 
the margin of the rivers. I should not forget to mention another kind 
of carrion bustard, nearly as numerous as the black sort, equally 
bold, that from this spot attend the boats in flocks, waiting the mo- 
ment of landing, and the spreading of the food, to pick up the bones 
of meat, and scraps which are left behind. ‘They are remarkable for 
the beauty and richness of their plumage. ‘They are not unlike the 
cock pheasants of Europe and of China, in size and in the variegated 
colouring of their feathers, ‘The male bird has a very long anc 
brilliant tail of three feathers ; and a topknot or tuft upon the head, 
equally variegated, is commonto both genders. The parrot kind 
consisting chietly of flocks of the small green vr parroque?, the larger 
green and grey parrot, and the great and lesser macaw, are in great 
abundance, and find ready purchasers in various islands of the 
West Indies. They are brought down to Angustura, sold there to 
the sailors for a trifle, and by them at the various islands at fiom 
two to five dollars cach, 

The monkey tribes are very numerous : those which Lin general 
saw sporting on the branches of the trees, were the small ring-tail 
monkey, who can with his tail swing himself from a bough, and nake 
it his support when sleeping, or basking under the morning or even- 
ing sun. This species of monkey has a shrill shriek when frightened, 
but a soft plaintive whistle when fondled and domesticated. Some 
of these are very small, not larger than a two month's kitten, and 
full of play, tricks, and merriment. 

Of the land serpent kind [saw but few: only one particularly 
large met my view. It was about ten feet long, as large round the 
body as a man’s arm, with a prodigiously wide mouth, which it 
opened to an extent which would, I think, easily have taken between 
its jaws the head of a sheep divested of its horns. This monstrous 
repule removed slowly from my sight, occasionally halting to see if [ 
pursued it, extending its jaws, and hissing, while itcoiled along the 
ground, till lost to my view, by entering the bushes. I had uo fire- 
arms with me at the moment, andI did not choose to follow it, or 

impede its way, without being able to defend mysclf against its 
probable attack, had J attempted to molest it. 1 never did see any 
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“of those large snakes or serpents, which, I have heard, infest the 
woods and plains of that part of South America. Nor did I ‘ever 
meet one person who could confidently assert that he ever witnessed, 
or saw the large serpent, “ boa constrictor,” of which South Ameri+ 
can travellers give an account. Very large water snakes I have how- 
ever seen, swimming across the Orinco at various points ; and {caf 
aeadily believe they were as lonz, though net so large in circum- 
ference, as the serpent 1 have before mentioned. ‘The land-crabs; 
the tortoise, the scorpion, both brown and black, are numerous and 
very large. The centipede, from three to eight inches in length, E 
have repeatedly met with and destroyed; and also other stinging and 
poisoneus reptiles of smaller dimensions and various kinds, all 
enemies to man if injured or provoked. The large black spider: is 
one of these of a poisonous nature; and in many of the huts’ or 
habitations, in the different Indian villages as you pass up the river, 
is to be found the devil sticker. It isofa spungy soft nature’ and 
smooth skin, not unlike thedarge slug of England. It is brought 
into the hut with the fire-wood, or it may creep in from the outside 
unperceived, It however crawls up the side wall, and getting: on 
the edge of the rafters of the ceiling to which it adheres, it looks ‘like 
a small ball,or more properly like the slug coiled up ; it is fre- 
quently known.to drop from its hold without being molested, and 
wherever it falls it throws out from its body five or six fangs, whith 
are barbed likea fish hook, and into whatevcersofter material thar stone or 
brick it chancestto tall, these fangs, enter; nor can it be removed unless 
by cutting the animal off, and picking the prongs out-of the substance 
into which they are so firmly fastened. When they fall on the persons 
of those who | appen to sit or stand underneath, the consequence ‘18 
dreadfal. I saw one man, who an hour or two before had ene of thase 
deyils alight on his hand, and he was obliged to have it cut. off, and 
the claws and fangs removed by picking them out of it with the point 
of a large needle. His hand was immoderatcly swelled, and’ very 
painful ; but an immersion in warm oil or fat removed the pain, 
and restared the bandgo its usual appearance. There are great 
multitudes of the lizard tribe, fromthe small black to the large 
green 5; some of them very beautifully marked aml spotted: they 
are perfectly harmless. The green Guata, which is also of the 
lizard kind, is in bulk as large as a rabbit, abouttwelve or eighteen 
inches in length, and is killed for eating ; its flesh being considered 
as adainty. Of the marine animals I have next to speak, and I 
shall commence with those of the amphibious cast. The alligator, 
and the larger sort of crocodile, most justly merit, and take the lead 
on this occasion. [had heard ofasort of alligators which Ishould find 
on my passage up the Orinco, yet | was astonished when I actually 
saw them, floating with the siream on the water as the flechera 
passed, apparently without life or motion, resembling pieces of de- 
cayed brauches of trees, stripped of their leaves, and about seven or 
eight fect long ; uor ou first perceiving them, shouid IT have been 
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convinced they were otherwise, had I not scen their motion when 
the baat neared them, and they gradually descended towards the 
bottom of the water, My eyes soon, however, grew familiar to them 
from. the number we encountered, and I was not long in being gra- 
tified by seeing others, as they. lay either steeping among the: sedges 
by the. water-sisdle, or basking in the suu on the sands, as we advanced 
in«he channel of the river. We spon ascertained. that they were 
not.so courageous on land asin the water, Most terrific they cer- 
tainly were; yet many of the men. would advance towards them and 
attack chem with theis sabres, while they appeared immoveable ; with 
their mouths open actually receiving the cut, and then plunging 
into, the water, with great.velocity. Someot these creatures were at 
Jeast ten feet Jong iram tail to snout, and in circumference as large 
as the body of a grown lad, if not larger. 

_ da, some places, where, the wind headed the flechera from: the 
tmisting of the river, and the boatmen were obliged to track | or ‘pole 
it past. a certain punt, we very often met with a nest or swarm of 
young alligators {rom eight or nine inchesto a foov long, and ten, 
twelve, or fifteen in acluster or group, which were generally killed 
before:the, men left the spot. ‘They were ‘found in hollows under 
the bank of the river, and their cries. were Joud and piereing. The 
parents of these families were in general not far off, and they never 
attempted to interfere for the preservation of their brood. 1 have 
scea several times, eighteen or twenty young fry playing around the 
old one, as it lay in the sedges. The officers frequently attempted to 
kill the alligator with ball ; butalthough four or five shots were 
discharged at them at the same moment, none seemed to penetrate. 
J only.saw one, which the men caught sleeping some distance from 
the water, where. it was surprised, and whieh they killed by thrasting 
their sabres into its eyes and mouth. It was some time before they 
could overpower it, which fortunately they did before any of them 
were wounded or injured. It measured from the end of the tail to 
the point of its mouth ten feet twoinches. It was two feet in the 
girth, and had forty eight teeth in the upper and under jaw. The 
wext object worthy of remark is the porpoise, of which there are im- 
mense shoals. ‘They are very sportive,and. as large «s any I ever 
saw in the ocean. ‘There is also a species of river monster, something 
resembling the sea calf ou thecoust of South Africa. Of the finny, 
tribe there are numerous sorts, and some of them most delicious 
eating. We caughtwith a sea hook and line, the large dogheaded 
fish, weighing from thirty to sixty pounds, the flesh of which was 
well tasted ; rock fish, red mallets, large roach from four .o eight 
pounds, and fish resembling carp weighing five and six pounds, but 
of far more delicate flavour. In short, every kind of fish was taken, 
and many of excellent quality of the smaller size, like heremgs and 
sprats. Turtle from one to ten, twenty-five and thirty pounds weight ; 
very fine prawns were to be had, as also fine fresh water craytish, as 
delicious as those found in our Southampton river. There are how- 
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ever, three sorts Which are poisonous, one of which may be eaten if 
properly prepared by cutting out the inyurious part. ‘There is also 
a’ stitving fish, which is 4 great nuisance to the bathers in the river. 
It entwines round the foot and leg, and stings with its tail. The 
swelling caused by the venom thus injécted is of too serious a matter 
to be trifled with : many having lost the limb, or died in consequence 
of not being properly attended to. Bathing’ is also a souree of 
danger, from the attack of the alligator, who in water isa most for- 
midable enemy, as £ once experienced from having very nearly be- 
come & prey to this merciless animal. 

We again got under way in hopes of being able to pass the Boca 
Inferna, or Hell’s-Gates, before night. ‘The Orinoco was rising: fast, 
the current downward became more rapid, and the large trees, 
branches, and wreck, which the stream was foreing down, sometimes 
fmpeded our passage. This afternoon, however, we had avoided them 
with less difficulty, having a fine steady breeze right aft. On ar- 
riving at, and getting fairly into the great basin, whieh the hand of 
nature has here most beaatifully formed, in narrowing the main 
channel ofthe river, by the gradual inclination of the lands on 
either side, where the bluff heads are planted like two immense 
abutments of rock, assuming similar shapes ; from thence, on either 
side, the Orinoce forms the larger segment, or | miglit ‘say the half 
of a circle : as the boat enters into this basin, the iudraught, or eddy 
stream, draws her rapidly in, until arriving at a certain part, the 
water becomes nearly quiescent, and the opportunity is: afforded of 
admiring the grandeur of the scenery, the sublimity of the rocks, 
woods, and mountains around, the romantic beauties and picturesque 
views which present themselves on every side. There is ‘a grand 
and awful appearance of the large body of water, which. eomes 
rushing down between two immense pillars of'rock, ereeted by nature 
in the middle of thé channel, through which are perceived trees: of 
immense size precipitated by the current above, which having ap- 
proached the centre of the basin, meets the indraught, by which it & 
forced back into an eddy of the stream, and then drawn again ioto a 
vortex or whirlpool, powerfully realising the idea of the ancient 
Charybdis. Even the largest trees were sacked under water as soon 
as they entered the whirling gulf, and when the eye met them again, 
they were seen in the centre of the outlet stream, passing rapidly down 
with the current. Do boats come down the same channel? I 
eagerly required, and was answered in the affirmative, excepting when 
the fulness of the Orinoco permits them to take another rapid to the 
left, between rocks in a range from atrisland in front, to the main 
land. Those rocks, the captain said, would in a few days more be 
nearly if not entirely covered with water: they broke the force of 
the stream coming down, and it was then safer for the ¢raft to descend. 

I could not avoid asking if our boat was to attempt going up the 
rapid before us? the answer was, “ yes, immediately; as the breeze 
is coming on.” We were all alive tu the scene ; and our flechera was 
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nearing-the land, which I now perceived to be two islands in. the 
centre of the river, separated on the right and left by the rapids, 
and not more than a gun shot distance from side to side. The two 
pillars of stone were fixed nearly mid.way, and at equal distance 
from the land, and threatened destruction to every thing whicl- 
touched them onits descent. When the eye was willing to leave 
the contemplation of8uch majestic scenery, it had only to turn to 
the waters of the basin in which our bark was floating ; there were 
sporting all the. demons of the Orinoco, as if to give greater cclat to 
the scene below Hell’s-gates. A fancy might have crossed the ima- 
givation, that these monsters of the deep were some a! the infernal 
spirits, assuming the shape of the cetaceous animals of this river, or 
of its more wily inhabitant, the cayman or alligator ; and who, being 
gifted with divination, Lad foreseen that we should all be lost in at- 
tempting the passage of the Boca Inferna, and in that event fall a 
certain prey to them ; for every species had met at this momeut 
there, to perform their gambols. Alligators, and the more immense 
size, worthy the appellation of crocodile, were seen in every di- 
rection. The porpoise in shoals of hundreds, tumbling about in 
contorsive dalliance ; the manaties of much larger size seeming to 
join in the sportive dance. ‘The chiquire or water hog, was also 
there in shoals; while fish of every kind approached our boat, many 
of which were caught with houk and line, and many speared by the 
Indian boatmen, 

To reader the scene complete, one of the largest water serpents I 
had ever seen swam past us attended by five otters of considerubly 
less dimensions, ‘They did not appear desirous of entering the 
greater circle of the basin, but turned off to the nearest of the two 
islands, aiid 1 presume got safe on shore, Having got the wind, and 
hoisted our large mainsail wo catch every blast, the flechera’s bead 
was turned tothe rapid, and we gradually stemmed the current, 
keeping the island on our left nearly close abroad, When a little 
more than abreast of those immense pillars, the squall of wind died 
away, and the boat was yieldingto the stream, when one of the 
hussars suddenly threw ashore tLe grapnel, which having caught 
strong hold, the barge was brought alongside, und made fast for the 
night. A moment more would have brought her bead to the stream, 
and she must have descended the rapid. We shouldthen have felt 
the sensation of passing between the pillars of the Boca, have been 
twisted and twirled in the whirlpool, and placed again in the spot, or 
near it, where we had been floating three hours before, Being how- 
ever safe moored, the kettles, &. were carricd on shore, fires were 
lighted, hammocks slung, and we prepared for supper and repose. ‘Ihe 
roaring of the water, as it tumbled down-the rapid, and the noise of 
the bats which were so completely disturbed by our tires and smoke, 
and the swarms of mosquitoes which surrounded us, prevented that 
slumber, however, which many of us required. 
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TIME. AND WEDLOCK. 


AUNTERING up May-fair, I perceived a name ona door which 
reminded me of an acquaintance.whom I had not :seen for five 
years. At that period he was at Weymouth, where avery lovely 
girl (1 shall call her Caroline) also was, with ber family for the pur- 
pose of sea-bathing. Venus, when she rose from the wave([ must 
choose a metaphor, suited to the scene), could not shine brighter in 
youth and in beauty’s pride than she. , 
” .My fricnd who now lives in May fair, was deeply enamoured of 
her, and committed more extravagancies in the way of courtship. 
than ever 1 had heard of before. He would pass half the night under 
her window, serenade her, write verses on her, sit alone at a ball 
ynless he danced with her: he would tire with rage when any male 
accosted her ; and I actually saw tears in his eyes on her standing 
up to dance with a handsome young naval officer. He must have 
written, [ suppose, about a ream ol paper in /allets dour; and he 
fought two duel son ber account. 

Caroline was not much less romantic and impressed than himself, 
She used to pass whole days in his society, walking and rambling to- 
gether ; she wore his picture concealed; kad every thing marked 
with his hair; wrote to him daily, although they met twice in that 
day ; and rendered herself conspicuous as his amante to the whole 
town. lis father, who had a very large fortune, was averse to his 
marrying a poor baronet's daughter who made one of five children ; 
ard the opposition on this occasion added sirength to their flame. 
Restraint and prohibition form the fuel of love, and greatly. increase 
the combustion, 1 was made the mutual confidant ef the. youth 
and of the lovely maid, and was entrusted as a mediator betweea 
the two families. 

My friend -assured his father that he would commit suicide if he 
was not allowed to marry the girl of his heart; and Caroline made 
a vow of perpetual celibacy if she were not to marry the man of her 
choice,—adding, that ‘* the thread of life could not be very long, 
since her heart must break without him.” 

The affrighted parenis consented to the match, and the happy 
couple were united in Hymen’s bonds. ‘They started in a chaise and 
four for Devonshire, there to pass the honey-moon, On their rowd 
they wrote me a joint letter, in which they called me ** their more 
than father, their best of friends, the author of their felicity, and 
one for whom they never could do half enough.” 

At this juncture the bride was sixteen, and the bridegroom about 
two andtwenty. Since then the father of the latter has-paid the 
debt of nature and left bis son in possession of a very fine fortune, the 
only thing necessary to the young couple’s unequalled felicity. 

How they lost sight of me, their more than father, l am at a loss 
to account tor ; but I believe that they spent nearly a twelve month 
imparadised in each other's soft society in Devonshire, and were 
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three years on the continent. I had heard that fortune had blessed 
them with a family ; and I anticipated a most interesting and happy 
Meeting. 

The servant who opened the door had lived with his master for 
ten years, ahd itmmediately recognised me. “ My mastér and mis- 
tres¢ will be delighted to see you, Sir,” exclaimed he on behdlding 
me, and flew ap stairs, his eyes beaming with joy, to announce me. 

I found the enamoured pait scated on each side of a Pembroke 
table ; the lady was drawing a patter for an embroidered flounee, 
and the husband had his elbow on the newspaper, and was perusing 
a number of accounts. 

Five yeats had given maturity and fallness of beauty to Caroline; 
tor had that period made any material alteration in her spouse, who 
was, and is, a hardsonie man. But the ease of feature of eacly was 
wholty altered, Hers ased to be by turns the’ sportive, the lively, 
the frolicksome, the arch, the tender, and the impassioned ; it was 
tow the wholly and solely pensive and interesting. Once it inspired 
desire and admiration ; now it called forth sympathy and regret. 
His were the features of devotion, and enthusiasm, of furious aid 
uncontrolled love ; now they were the outlines of asperity, discon- 
tent, saticty and disgust. What a change! What could all thiy mean! 

At her knee stood a child of three years old, playing with some 
flowers ; and ata looking-glass was another in a nurse’s arms, archly 
admiring itself in the mirror, and slapping its reflection with its 
chubby litte hand. 

“ Of all the people in the world, our old friend ,” exclaimed 
the hisband in an adagiv tone of more gentle surprise than lively 
exultation. “ How do youdo? said Caroline nsing hastily, and 
shaking me by the hand; whilst her eye was momentarily lit up, her 
colour came and went,and her lip quivered as if struggling with 
some inward feeling : “ I am very glad to see you,” coutinued she ; 
but the joy was a moderate movement. : 

“ Here you see me,” resumed the husband, “ quite an old mar- 
ried man, with the cares of the world, and a parcel of brat’ about 
me; I have two besides these articles,” ‘ Articles!” said I; most 
lovely creatures,” kissing the head of the one nearest to the table; [ 
think I never saw two finer children.’’ “ He does not think so,’ ob- 
served Caroline, laying sucha stress on the word he as significd he 
alone ungrateful! “ No,” replied he; “if my friend knew how 
noisy, how perverse, and how troublesome they were, he would be of 
my opinion.” “ The more like a certain person,” retorted Caroline. 

Here the youngest of the children broke an expensive mirror with 
akey. ‘ Dn the child,” angrily exclaimed the husband; “ she 
ts always doing some mischief. ‘Take her out, nurse.”? At this un- 
lucky moment a sudden whirl about of the little boy Henry, attracted 
by the fracture of the looking-glass, caused him to knock over the 
ink-stand, and to dye the papers, the table, and a white cambric 
pocket-handkerchief. “ Take this little devil out, too; roured he 
out to the servant. “ And me with him,” interrupted Caroline. 
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« What a moustéer you are to curse your children! A wonder it is 
that you do not throw us all out of the window!” 

Here she barst into tears ; and turning to me, said, “ f beg your 
pardon for thus receiving you after so many years separation ; but 
itis not my fault. You once knew me happy : now I am the re- 
verse. Some men do not deserve to have fine children, but”=—her 
speech failed her, and she left the room, 

I could not help reproaching her husband with my eyés, and saye 
ing in a sterner tone than I ain wont to use, “ Sir, Iam sorry for 
ail this.” He perfectly understood me; and, looking’ confused and * 
chagrined, replied, “ Faith and so ain 1, my good friend ; I am: 
sorry that | dd the child ; the idea was furthest from my heart 5 
believe me” (assuming a mild strain, and laying his hand on: my 
arm) “ that I-love my children; aye,’ (the tone was doubtful) 
“ and my wife too; but they are so troublesome, and she is s0 €X- 
travagant and: fond of pleasure, that it almost turns my brain. Look 
atall these bills.’ “ And you,” observed J, in a half kind, half’ 
angry tone, “ are so hasty that you drive Caroline from your pre- 
sence, and from your confidence, to seek for ainusement elsewhere « 
pleasures are expensive ; and thus do love, time, confidence, and’ 
money melt away together. But,” (leaving the subject) * low long, 
have you been intown? where is your wife’s family?” with many’ 
other trivial inquiries unnecessary to mention. 

I then took occasion to praise Caroline’s work, and observed, a 
second time; what lovely children his were. “ The work,” said he,’ 
** is well enough, but she thinks of nothing else. Ter dress-makers, 
her nitlivers, and her lace merchants ruin me. When a man” (con. 
tinued he in a preaching tone) “ marries beauty only, he weds a 
shadow instead of a substance, and”—{ was out of patience with 
him; so | looked at my watch and departed; observing, that I 
hoped that he would, by kindness, remove the harsh impression 
which must now be on his lady’s mind, and that when next we met, 
all would be harmony and happiness. 

I saw through the whole business. The possession of an assem- 
blage of charms had been the only object of this Orlando Furioso in 
love ; novelty was passed, and his natural bad temper had resumed 
its sway. His wife was weak, and easily captivated by dress and 
paraphernalia ; and she had no kind Mentor, no indulgent partner, 
to disengage her from pleasure’s chain and to win her over toa ma- 
tron-like life. Ifany thing had been wanting to dissuade me from 
matiimony, this scene would have done it. 

Tne Hermit in Lonpon. 








Contrast between Benevolence and Hatred. 


ENEVOLENCE considers all human beings as brethren; crea- 
tures of one common nature, liable to the same wants and im- 
Vor, 59, 5 K 
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periections, capable of the same merits, sensible of the same evils, 
travelling the same dangers and vicissitudes. It accepts and bestows 
service with the same simplicity. The emotion of benevolence fos- 
lers every other amiable emotion, as it softens the asperities of un- 
amiable dispositious. Jt shows itself in charity, not only by acts, but 
by looks and words. It not only bestows alms on the needy and un- 
friended, but dispenses candid opinions, mild reproofs, and animating 
plaudits. It is very willing to receive the fairest constructions of the 
ccnduct of others ; ever more ready to cxpatiate on merit, than to 
exaggerate defects ; willing to disclose excellence, and to conceal errore 
It is prompt in silencing the tale of scandal, hushing the whisper of 
calumny, blunting the edge of satire, and calming the violence of 
anger. It supposes as well as practises kindness. It has no 
car for slander, wo eye for rage, no lip for vengeance, no heart fur 
hatred. It listens to candid suggestions afone, looks only mildness, 
speaks only gentleness, feclsonly good will :—the peace-diffusing spirit 
of society !” 

Ijatred is pregnant with misery, except perhaps the milder exhi- 
bition of it produced by the view of vice, in the indulgence of which 
the criminal ought to be carefully separated from the crime. 

Milton desirous of rendering Satan an object of universal horror, 
describes him fostering this passion against the beneficent author of 
nature, as the acme of the dark catalogue of his crimes. 

. But though hatred, in its darkest form we may hope is seldom 
cherished, yet, unhappily forthe peace and virtue of mankind, some 
modifications of it are admitted to rankle in too many minds. But 
never can it Le innoxiously indulged ; never can it be excused by 
summarily hoping we do not hate, or, if we do, briefly intreating, 
that it may be forgiven. For, however the errors or the vices of any 
character may raise our aversion, they can never excuse our hatred. 
A person may not be wholly worthless though stained with one bad 
passion. Inshort, what passion is more deserving of hatred than 
hatred itself; so that, by admitting it, we deserve the very aversion 
we cherish, 

There is # further evil that arises from the indulgence of hatred :— 
its presence nduces the growth of other malignant emotions. It 
produces a state of warfare, not with man alone, but with the objects 
of nature, and the events of life. The eye, habituated to scowl on a 
fellow-creature, looks with displeasure on all other things: the lips 
accustomed to mutter imprecations on human infirmity, are disposed 
to express disupprobation of whatever is experiecced or beheld, Caw 
any happiness resile in a bosom clouded by such a degrading pas- 
sion ? Diametrically opposite in its principles, it must be so in its 
eficcts, As we prize our virtye, as we prize our happiness, let us 
discourage the smallest tendency to this malignant fecling. Let us 
remember that it can never be justly indulged, and thatthe penalty 
we must pay for its indulgence is more severe than we can readily 
surmise, 
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A PHILOSOPHICAL WEAVER. 
From Peter’s Letters to his Kinsfolk. 


T Continued my stroll along the breezy banks of the river for a con- 
siderable space—but at length found myself a little fatigued, and 
sat down on one of the benches, which occur every now and then 
by the side of the walks. 1 had not sat long before I perceived a bro- 
ther lounger advancing towards me from the opposite direction, in a 
meditative attitude ; and, surveying the man, i thought I could dis- 
tinguish bim to be one of that class of philosophical weavers, with 
which the west of Scotland is known to be so plentifully stocked. 
Nor was I mistaken. ‘The man edged towards the bench, and soon 
took his place within a yard of me, with an air of infinite compo- 
sure. Being seated, be cast one or two sidelong glances upon me, 
and then fixed his eyes in a very speculative stare upon the water, 
which rippled within a little distance of his feet—while I, on my 
part, continued less politely to study him with the eye of a traveller 
and a craniologist. He was tall and slender in his person, with a 
bend forward, acquired no doubt through the stooping demanded 
by his vocation—considerably in-kneed and splay-footed—but ap- 
parently strong enough and nervous in every part of his muscular 
trame. He wasclad in a very respectable short coat of blue~a 
waistcoat of deep yellow ground, with thin purple and green stripes 
crossing each other upon it—a pair of cordurey breeches, unbuttoned 
at the knees—a thick pair of worsted stockings, hanging loosely about 
his legs—and a dark red-coloured cravat. He seemed to be a man 
of about fifty years of age, and when he took off his bat to cool him- 
self, the few lank hairs which escaped from below a small striped 
night-cap on the top of his cranium, were evidently of the same class 
with those of the Ghost in Hamlet—the “ sable silvered.” As to 
his face, its language was the perfection of self-important non-cha- 
lance. A bitter grin of settled scepticism seemed to be planted from 
his nostril on either side, down almost to the peak of bis long un- 
shorn chin—his eye brows were scanty and scraggy, but drawn to- 
gether in a cynical sort of knot—and altogether the personage gave 
one theidea of a great deal of glum shrewdness in a small way. I 
should have mentioued that he had a grees apron the symbol of his 
trade,) wrapped about his middle beneath his upper garment—and 
that he held a number of the Edinburgh Review, twisted baid in 
hislefthand “ This is a hot day, friend,” willing to enter into a 
little conversation. The felluw’s features involuntarily relaxed them- 
selves a lite on the greeting, and he answered civiily, “ Middling 
warm, Sir-—Ye'll have beentaking a walk ?”—* J have,” said IT, 
* Jam glad I came this way, for 1 think the town Jooks better from 
where we are than anywhere else I have been.”—* Ye'll be only a 
stranger, Sir ?—Indeed, [ might have keen’d by your language ye 
were fia the south.” * I only came to Glasgow two days ago,” 
sgid 1.—* Glasgow’s a very graad cecty noo, Sire-a very grand 
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ceety—there’s no the like o’t in Scotland hooever. I have seen Man- 
chester in my time, but Glasgow clean dings baith it and Edinburgh, 
and I believe it doth most places—we've a noble situation here, Sir— 
a pretty river, navigable quite up to the Broomielaw, for sloops brigs, 
and gabbarts, and it might be made passable quite up to Hamilton, 
but the folk here are keen to keep it to themselves—and it’s natural 
it shauld be sae.”—“ the weather is, in gencral very wet hereabouts?” 
said I, “ You have very seldom any such stretch of dry weather as 
the present.”—"* Very seldom, Sir; and I think it may be dooted 
whether it is not lucky it is sag—the agriculturist, no question, is 
against-the lang weets, but the cammercial interest is uppermost 
here, Sir; and what wad come of the Monkland Canal, think ye, if 
we had not.a. perpetual drizzle to keep the springs running! There's 
reason for a’ thing, Sir—iffolk could see it,"—“ Is that the last 
number of the Review, friend?” said J, “ has it just come out?”— 
“ Jt is the last number, Sir, but its not just come oot—I ken not bow 
it is, but altho’ I’ve gane every other morning to the leebsrary, I've 
never been able to get a haud o’t till yestreen—and noo that I have 
gotten it—I think not that muckle o't—it’s very driegh.” 

* Are the weavers here abouts discontented with the present state 
ofthings in general?” said 1; or are are you singular im your opi- 
nions about political matters ?—I haye heard a great deal of the men 
of your profession in this neighbourhood—and I have not been mis- 
informed. Some years ago, several Glasgow and Paisley weavers 
were examined before the House of Commons, and they got great 
credit for the appearance they made.”—* ‘Troth,” replied my friend, 
** there’s no question the maist feck o’ us are a little ill pleased with 
the gate things are gauging—but as you say, Sir, the operatives here 
are a tolerably well-informed class—we tak a philosophical view of 
what’s gaun on—but we have naneof your rampaging Luddite gowks 
hereawa. Na, na—we had a braw lesson in the ninety-three, and 
it will no be forgotten in a hurry—let me tell you that, Sir. We 
have an auld Scotch saying—the burnt bairn dreads the fire. But, as 
Dauvid Hume says, honest :man,—there’s no resisting the general 
progress of opinion. The march of intellect will carry a’ before 
it Sir.’ 


See 
ECCENTRIC HOSPITALITY. 


URING the late American war, a soldicr, who had been 
wounded and honourably discharged, (but perhaps not paid), 
being destitute and benighted, knocked at the door of an Irish farmer, 
when the following dialogue ensued :— 
Patrick—And who the devil are you, now? 
Soldier—My name is John Wilson. 
Patrick—And where the devil are you going from, John Wilson ? 
Soldier —From the American army at Erie, Sir, 
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Patrick—-And what the devil do-you want here ? 

Soldier—I want shelier to night ; will you permit me to spread 
my blanket on your floor and sleep to-night? 

Patrick—Devil take me if I do, John-Wilson~that’s flat. 

Soldier—-Qu your kitchen floor, Sir? 

Patrick—Not 1, by the Hill o’ Howth—that’s flat. 

Soldier—In your stable, then? 

Patrick—I’m d—d if I do that either—that’s flat. 

Solder—lam dying with hunger ; give me but a bone and a 
crust ; I ask no more. 

Patrick—The devil low me if I. do, Sir, that’s flat. 

Soldicr—Give me some water toqueach my thirst, | beg you. 

Patrick——Beg apd. be banged, I'll do no such thing—that’s flat. 

Soldier—I have been fighting to secure the blessings you enjoy; I 
have assisted in contributing to the glory and welfare of the country 
which has hospitably received you, and can you so inhospitably 
reject me from your house ? 

Patrick—Reject you ? who the devil talked a word about re- 
jecting you? May be Iam uct the seurvy spalpeen.that you take 
me to be, Jahn Wilson. You asked: me to let you lie an wy floor, my 
kitchen floor, or in my stable: now, by the powers, d’ye think I’d 
leta perfect stranger do that, when | have half a dozen soft ‘feather 
beds, all empty? by the Hill o’Hawth, John—that’s flat. In the 
second place you were dying with hunger, and wanted a bone anda 
crust to eat; now, honey, d'ye think I’d feed a hungary man on 
bones and crust, when my yard is full of fat pullets, and turkies, and 
pigs; No, by the powers, not I—that’s flat. In the third place you 
asked me for some water to quench your thitst, now, as my 
water is none of the best, I never give it to a poor traveller without 
mixing it with plenty ofwine, brandy, whisky, or something else 
wholesome and cooling. Come into my honse, ‘my honey ; devil 
blow me, but you shall sleep in the best feather ‘bed. 1 have ; you 
shall have the best supper and breakiast chat my farm can supply, 
which, thank the Lord is none of the worst; you shall drink as much 
water as you choose, provided you mix it with plenty of good wine 
or spirits, and provided also you prefer it. Come in, my hearty, come 
in, and feel yourself at home. Ii shall neyor be said, that O'Flaherty 
treated a man scurvily who has been figliing for the dear country 
which gave him protection—that's flat. 


——=== 
COLLINS. 


7 ng poet was much attached to a young lady, who 
wasborn the day beforehim, and did not return his passion, 
“ Your’s is a hard case” said a friend. “ It is, indeed, replied Collins ; 
“ but disappointment is to be expected, for I came into the world a 
day after the fair.” 
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Answer, by J. Barry, of Crediton, to J. Hartnott’s Charade, inserted May 3. 
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OST certainly a CORPORATION 
Will give your theme an explanation. 


F. Burrington of Crediton, and J. Beedell of Ottery, have also answered 
this rebus. 


Answer, by F. Burrington, of Crediton, to Augusta's Charade, inserted May 17. 


T Waterloo, midst battle’s horrid rage, 
Brave ANGLESEA did Buonaparte engage. 


Similar answers have been received from J. W. Angear, of Plymouth 
Dock, and J. Barry of Crediton. 


; —_— —____} 


Answer, by J. Parris, of Axminster, te P. Reed's Charade, inserted May 31. 


M*t plenty still, in Albion’s isle, 
Crown every CUPBOARD with her smile! 


Similar answers have been received from Thomas Dowding of West 
Stower, W. Forsey of Allington, J. Barry and F. Burrivgton of Crediton, Joha 
W. Angear of Plymouth Dock, Aon, and C. M. Wilson, of Abbotsbury. 





REBUS.—BY AUGUSTA. 


RANSPOSE a quadruped by nature wild, 
And seldom eaten, either roast or boiled ; 

Yourself then take, aod surely you will gain 
My first and second to reward your pain ; 
Then join a part of what has fatal been 
To many Englishmen—my whole’s then seen. 
But lest you should not guess—it bears a flower 
That would not much disgrace fair Flora’ bower. 





ENIGMA.—BY J. TUCKER, OF OTTERY. 


Was within a forest born, 
But from my lowly parent torn, 
And soon conveyed to town; 
Since then ['m much improv’d indeed, 
For now I scour the plains with speed, 
Astonishing each clows. 


While asses sometimes carry gold, 
I'm doom’d, tho’ of a finer mould, 
A worthless load to bear; 
Another hint, and then I've done, 
Ten years ago I was unkuown :— 
So now my name declare. 


























POETRY. 





BODIAM CASTLE. 


T is, perhaps, not generally known that Bodiam, which is situated in Kent, 
contains one of the best preserved rains of a Baronial Castle now to be 
found in England: it is in the possession of Sir Godfrey Webster, Bart. ‘The 
following extracts are taken from a puem to which it has given birth. From 
the fidelity of the descriptions, and the interest excited by the tale, it 
appears likely to engage attention, although the author modestly conceals 
his pame. 


CANTO II. Sranza I, 


IN vain upon thy ruin’d pile, 

Bodiam! the rising morn may smile, 
In vain on wall and turret grey, 
Noontide may cast his arcent ray; 

On thy lone towers, and roofless halls, 
At night no deeper silence falls! 

Sad remnant now of feudal pride, 

Thy open courts the storm must bide, 
And wait from time the cheerless doom 
Which sends all nature to the tomb. 
Yet furious blast and wintry rain 
Those massy walls assault in vain, 

And on the gently sloping hill 

Thy lofty turrets triumph still; 

Still, on thy broad and lonely moat, 
Mid weeds and sedge their shadows float, 
Still threatens, like impending fate, 
The stern portcullis’ iron grate, 

But wid thy courts, with grass o’ergrown, 
The goat's shrill trump is heard alone ; 
On the high turret’s ivied crest, 

Phe jackdaw builds his lonely nest, 
And should some curious foot intrude 
To drive him from his solitude, 
Screaming around his airy throne, 

He harshly claims it for his own. 


II. 


Thus hnman glory flits away, 
The gaudy pageant of a day! 
The banner proud, the trophied hall, 
Before unpitied eld must fall, 

And al) that once made life so blithe, 
Must feel that ceaseless mower’s scythe : 
Yet stil, in this remoter age, 

Some massive piles resist his rage ; 

And stripp’dé of every lighter part 
Which erst displayed the builder’s art, 
In simple majesty of size, 

Still brave the frown of wintry skies. 
Aad thus, amid the wreck of time, 

Heroic actions tower sublime: 
‘The winning air, the bosom warm, 
Phat gave cach act a secret charm; 
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The cheering voice, the stern commend 

That checked or spurred the martial band— 

These, with the actors, all are eve gone: 

One proud remembrance lives alpne. 

III. 

Yet e’en when warrior, poet, sage, 

Live only in the storied page, ~ 

The feelings of the present hour* 

That now iv floods of rapture ponr, 

Shall stili.some kiodly warmth retain, 

Kindlivg. the future poet’s strain, 

Ob! might the minstrel’s simple line 

Cateh but one spark of life divioe, 

How would: he now, to heaven npborne, 

Hail the bright dawn of freedom’s morn! 

Joining, with wild exulting strain, 

The crash of Europe's bursting chain, 

Mixed with the eogelic choirs on high 

That sweil the hymo of victory. 

Vain wish! to lips inspired belong 

The raptures of prophetic song, 

Aad, fading fast, the vision bright 

Elndes the bumble minstrel's sight, 

Till now, before his wandering eyes, 

Again old Bodiam’s turrets rise. 
CANTO III. Sranza I. 


*Tis sweet, when all is peace within, 

To shrink from Folly’s ceaseless din, - 

And rest the weary head and eye 

Io sleep like that of infancv: 

Sleep, where no boding fears appall 

To mar the soul’s wild carnival. 

Aud blest is he whose tranquil hours 

Have tripped so light from pleasure’s bowers, 
Left such slight trace behind, 

That he can dare a:2in to view 

Those peaceful days that gaily flew, 

So bright, so fair, ** so transient too,” 
Nor, upoe waking, find 

Some fond regret for joys gone by 

Will wring a tear from memory’s eye. 

* April, 1814. 





SONNET.—To THE HARVEST MOON. 


UEEN of the Night! thou sailest through the sky, 
Peerless amidst the splendour all around, 
Most lovely in that bright and golden die, 
And stately as a princess newly crowned, 
Blushing with brighter honours. Tell me why 
Thou hast put off thy silvery robe, and bound 
Thy lustre thus—say, did our fields, embrowned 
By Autumn’s band, attract thy wandering cye 
As rising on right’s gloom, the merry lays 
Of joyous husbandmen filled every vale,— 
And thou, abashed at thy own beauty pale, 
Thus decked thyself to gain Endymion's praise? 
Whate’er the cause, O Qneen! I bid thee hail, 
Thus lonely, musing by thy golden blaze. 
Sherborne. 





